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Empire." King Edward's reply was cool, and during his inspection of our ships he exchanged many meaning looks and words with Selborne, the First Lord of the Admiralty, which impressed me unpleasantly. 11 seemed uncanny to the English that we should do so much with such small means, and show an organic development which surpassed their own in systematic thoroughness. The patient " laying one stone upon another " of the German method seemed to them dangerous in this instance too.
The ensuing concentration of British squadrons against us was stressed in February, 1905, by a speech from the First Lord of the Admiralty, Lee, who declared, without any tangible reason, that if necessary the British fleet would be able to deal the first blow before they had time on the other side of the North Sea to read the declaration of war in the newspapers. England's attitude in 1904-5 showed that England was strongly inclined at that time to destroy the whole of Germany's position in the world with one war-like blow. This inclination for war is comprehensible, because a war contained no risk at all for England. The English Admiralty, however, hoped to render the beginnings of our naval enterprise worthless, by proceeding in 1905 to the building of the dreadnought class, on the assumption that the German navy would not be able to get ships of similar dimensions through the locks of the Kiel Canal.
This chain of political and naval threats, accompanied as it was by a wild agitation of public opinion,